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Epiroriat Buzzincs. 


HMundreds of Stars in the pretty sky; 
Hundreds. of shells on the shore together; 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by ; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn ; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover ; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn ; 
But only one mother the wide world over ! 
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If You are Extracting, beware of 
extracting the honey too closely. Leave 
enough for winter stores, or you will re- 
pent it. 
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A Strong Colony of Italian bees 
are moth-proof. Keep them strong, and 
they will never be troubled with the moth. 








Buffalo is suggested by the Canadian 
Bee Journal asthe place for holding the 
International Bee-Convention in 1890. ‘The 
suggestion is a wise one, and we second the 
motion. 





The Mother of Mr. 8. F. Reed, North 
Dorchester, N. H., died on Aug. 25, 1889. 
The BEE JOURNAL offers its. condolence. 
Bro. Reed’s bees are alsoin trouble, for he 
writes: ‘* We have no honey this season ; 
it has been too cold and wet.” 


——_——_- 9 


Friend Doolittle has been “on the 
sick list” for two or three weeks. He is 
reported to be “around a little,” but he can 
onlyjdo little—of course! A lack of circu- 
lation seems to be the main difficulty. His 
feet and legs seem to feel like “sticks,” 
more than like flesh and blood; they lack 
warmth and feeling. The BEE JOURNAL 
offers its sympathy, and hopes that he will 
soon resume his usual health and strength. 
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Against Nature.—A writer in the 
Western Apiarian has a “funny” way of 
expressing himself on this subject. It will 
create a laugh, and that will be of some 
benefit. Here it is: 


I satisfied myself years ago, that it was an 
absolute necessity for queens to have a 
chance to lay some drone-eggs, and for that 
reason I put intoa hive thatI am rearing 

ueens from, a full drone comb, or give 
em an empty frame and let the bees fill it 
with drone comb, so that the queen can la 
in it ; because reason, instinct, and nature’s 
laws and facts in sight, prove that laying 
drone-eggs is a rest to the spermathetic pro- 
duction ; a preventive to rearing those 
diminutive worker-cell drones, and render 
the workers and queens of a stronger con- 
stitution. 

We must not violate nature’s laws, to suit 
our Own notions, because old Dame Nature 
is a stern and set old critter; she carries a 
positive and powerful sway ; and when she 
says, “So far, and no farther,” you had bet- 
ter give in to her, or she will give a yank on 
the halter, and make your heels break your 
neck every time. 

From such lessons, that have cost me time 
and money, I have been forced to abide by 
nature’s laws, and look for a place where lL 
oo work with her help, and not against 

er. 

I am not smart enough to outwit the old 
dame ; and my belief is, that she has every 
one living by the nap of the neck. 

much for what we can or cannot do. 





The Fools are not all dead yet, says 
the Farm, Field and Stockman of last 
week, when mentioning the “glucose and 
paraffine comb” story, which is going the 
rounds of the press now-a-days. ‘This is its 
item : 


The idea that comb honey is ever manu- 
factured is as absurd as it is false, and has 
been refuted so many times that further 
denial seems superfluous, and yet we occa- 
sionally see a newspaper with an article on 
meee 4 and pi ne, and the American 
ncyclopedia contains a rehash of the same 
old slander. The fools aren’t all dead yet. 





Mrs. L.. C. Axtell, of Rossville, Lils., 
writes to an exchange as follows about her 
honey crop : 


We have had a cooler summer than is 
usual, but as we had an abundance of rain 
anda warm winter, white clover was very 
abundant, and about thetime the clover 
was in the height of bloom, the weather was 
quite warm and moist, consequently we 
secured a good yield of honey from the 
clover, or about 50 pounds per colony in our 
two apiaries of 207 colonies. 


re aor 


The Honey Crop in England is 
said to be quite large this year. An ex- 
change thus mentions the honey yield in 
Yorkshire, England : 


It is many years since bees have had such 
a season for honey-gathering in the valleys 
as during the present summer. Although a 
large number of colonies were lost during 
the winter, with the wet and unfavorable 
moor season, still what remained to start 
the spring with have done exceptionally 
well, and swarmed most prolifically. The 
long period of bright sunshine which was 
experienced during the months of June and 
July, was the saving of the bees in this part 
of the county. The quality of the honey is 





A Fishy Story is told about honey and 
gold, and is as follows : 


Clinton A. Snowden, of Tacoma, saw 
bees going and coming from a holiow tree. 
He built a fire, smoked out the bees, and cut 
down the tree to get the honey. He found 
agreatiot of it; but, better still,a large 
qeaeeey of gold was in the hollow trunk. 
t had evidently been deposited there by 
nature, and the wise men out there think 
that it was “gradualiy washed up every 
year by the flow of sap, and in course of 
time accumulated inte a solid mass.’’ Mr. 
Snowden got over $7,000 for the gold. 


It is foolish to say that the gold wes 
washed up into the tree by the sap. The 
brain which invented the idea merits the 
cognomen of “ sap-head,”’ so often bandied 
about by urchins on the street. But that 
item will be copied by thousands of papers, 
and go the usual rounds of the press, with- 


outa thought of questioning its truthful- 
ness. 
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A Handsome Present.-—<As_ the 
convention season is just approaching, we 
want to direct attention to the little book 
which every bee-keeper needs when attend- 
ing these gatherings. Here is what Mr. J. 
E. Pond says about it: 


DEAR Epiror :—Your little ““ Convention 
Hand-Book ” is really a very handy thing. 
At two or three different times I have been 
called on to get up something for special 
occasions, and I have found the “ Hand- 
Book” just the thing to save me quite an 
amount of time and labor, as it was avery 
simple matter to use the “ book ”’ as a basis, 
making only such few changes as were 
necessary to fit the special time and place. 

I can cordially recommend it to any one 
who may desire not only information, but a 
perfect form for organization of a conven- 
tion of any kind of a convention. as it will 
** fill the bill ” completely. J.E.Ponp. 


Every Hand-Book contains a simple Man- 
ual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for Local Bee-Conventions ; Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for a Local Society ; 
Programme for a Convention, with subjects 
for discussion. They sell at 50 cents each, 
and are nicely bound in cloth covers. 

We make every subscriber this offer: Go 
and callon your neighbor who keeps bees 
and ought to take the Ber JourRNAL. Get 
his subscription and one dollar fora year: 
send it to us, and we will present you a copy 
of the Hand-Book for your trouble—by mail, 
postpaid. Here is a grand chance for all to 
get a valuable book without costing them a 
cent ! 

An Appendix to “Scientific Queen- 
Rearing,” by G. M. Doolittle, is given in 
the Second Edition, which details his 
further experiments in his methods of 
Queen-Rearing. 

This “ Appendix ” will be mailed free of 
cost to all who have the first edition, upon 
application at this office. It is now ready 
for delivery. 

The “Second Edition ” of this interesting 
book will be mailed to any address, post- 
paid, for $1.00. 
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excellent, and there is a grand heather 
bloom on the moors. 


Green’s new Fryit Catalogue (Rochester, N. 
Y.) is on our desk. Pears a specialty. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 








California Honey Crop.—On page 
571, Mr. J. F. Brown, of Virginia, said that 
the Eastern market reports gave the impres- 
sion that the California honey crop was 
‘‘very large,’ and that this was used as aj, 
lever to reduce the price of honey generally. | 
We suggested that the honey-producers of 
California report the true condition of 
affairs there, and thus aid in sustaining 
prices, for the benefit of all honey pro- 
ducers. We have received quite a number 


of reports from that State, and will here! y 


present them to our readers. If any one 





desires to use an extra copy of this BEE 
JOURNAL by sending it to their retailer or 
jobber, they can have another copy to keep 
** file’? complete, by sending for it at once— 
before our stock is exhausted. 


EpDITOR OF THE AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL :—At your request (pave 571) 1 send 
you a report of the honey crop in San 

iego county, California. From the best 
information I can get, it will not exceed 
three hundred thousand pounds, or less 
than half the crop of 1888. 
ever raised in this county was in 1878, 
when over three million pounds was 
produced, and a total of about seven million 
pounds in Southern California. 


[see an estimate of this year’s crop of 
honey published in a San Francisco report, 
which is three hundred thousand pounds for 
Southern California. I believe this can be 
safely cut iv two, and the one-half will ex- 
ceed the actua! product for this year. 


The rapid settlement and clearing up of 
the heretofore wild lands in this county, as 
well as in adjacent counties, has in a great 
measure ye iy the bee-keeping industry. 
Itis only in the remote districts that any 
considerable attention is given to the busi- 
ness. 

Fruit-growers generally are clamoring for 
the removal or destruction of all apiaries in 
reach of their orchards or vineyards. Their 
requests are generally being complied with, 
or the incendiary torch does the work if it 
isnot. Ihave “killed” and “broken up” 
over 700 hives of bees within one year, and 
had about 350 hives set on fire (probably on 
purpose) within the same period. 


The price of honey has not been remun- 
erative for some years, and very little atten- 
tion, as compared with former years, is now 
given to the business. 


Tha introduction of bee-keeping in this 
county in a great measure destroyed the 
sheep and cattle business, and now in turn 
the fruit and vineyard industries have de- 
stroyed bee-keeping, over a large extent of 
the county. These changes are in accord- 
ance with the eternal fitness of things, and 
the world at large isthe gainer, though 
many there are who have suffered financially 
thereby.—J. S. HARBISON, San Diego, Calif. 


In reply to your request for a report of 
the honey crop of California, I enclose a re- 
port just received from the Western x <4 
arian, of Ventura county. I think ita fair 
statement. You will see that the average is 
very small. There is not an average crop 
in any county in California. Some report 
almost an entire failure. I extracted 50 tons 
jast year. My largest average was in 1884, 
viz: 2387 pounds per colony. I have figured 
up the average since 1880, and I find if to be 
70 pounds. 


The largest crop | R 





The following report will give the desired 
information for the whole county, and also 
present the names of most of the apiarists 
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of this county. 1 have not had any faith 
in the honey crop since my return from the 
East last spring. I extracted from one 
apiary only. I wave left the bees in first- 
class condition, and plenty of honey in the 
super-. I did expect to extract 6 tons, but 
decided to leave it with the bees.—W. T 
RICHARDSON, Simi, Ventura Co., Calif. 


The following is a Statistical Report of 
ec lonies of bees and tons of honey of api- 


| arists of Ventura county, California, tabu- 


lated by L. E. Mereer, of the Western Api- 
arian: 


Name. Address. Tons. Colonies 
Encinos, M.......... PiruCity... 2 .... 80 
Duon, Robt........ Ka Fe, 
Mawfet —.......... Ad TD eee 


Conaway, J. A..... g ee eer 
Whitaker, W....... hint te. ee 
Whitaker, T....... e ee 
Stocton, G....... a “a evte Ms sak eee 
Danton, H. D...... M ae eee 
Holser, John....... e POS SE 
Reasoner, Ben..... "” PS 
Reasoner, O. P..... ” ey ae 
Seakler,W &George * ae . 2% 
SG, D.. BE v00s0< Springville. 4 160 
Stewart, S ......... “ bane 287 
, aes * © ey, 160 
Stewart. J. M...... “ ey eee 
Oliver, P..... ..... ee 
Savers & Davenport ss ee) 

SOR, Wi Min dea snes Nordhoff....104¢.... 275 
Cooper, J. D....... _ kiud. eed ee 
Syom, Robert...... ” ee 
Willis, J. G...... “sa “ a er 
Sophe:, P. M....... fa ere ee 
Sheldon, F......... ” coie Gh cie 
Barrows, T ........ “ 6 cin é/, Wen 
Steward, G.E...... * ere Skee: 
Gridley, S. C....... - ee 
Van Curan,A...... - ae Te 
Bay, George ....... = woo. 44.... 100 
Ireland, J. D....... - «eee BG... 240 


Denison, J. Wades “s o . chue/ ae 


Di Ce Fillmore.... 2 oe 
Melntyre, J. F .... - «oe 10%.... 580 
Kinney, Cyrus..... - ao. 
AranGett, FE ...66- - evdellk - asdie a 
Keene, Josiah...... ea ioiie a aged a 
Strathern, R....... - re 
., . § are Ventura.... 24¢.... 355 
Mendleson, M. H .. va ee a 
Reynolds, Geo..... 53 ey eee 
Walker, Lew ..... “ roe ee 
McFarland, J ...... tw igee Eee ee 
POR, OOM. - csiccccce « Te 
Mercer, L. E....... ” oe ee” 
Brooks, J. M....... sae OO 
Quesnel, — ........ “2 ee Me 
Healey, C.......... = Ae ere 
Twining, —........ " eae PA 
Bassett, —......... Santa Paula. 1 .... 75 
Alexander, W.D.. - seoe Crbees ae 
eS Se “~ uve 100 
a eee Ventura..... 3 .... 180 
Easley, Woods..... ”" ry Eee 
Richardson, W T.. a ae Me 
Carmichael, —..... ” eS eo 
Lowrey, E.S...... Santa Barbara 4}¢.... 175 
Mayham,S........ Springville. 2 .... 150 


In answer to the request on page 571, I 
will say that from every source that I can 
gain reliable news, the honey crop in South- 
ern California will not average over one- 
third of a crop, and in some localities it is a 
total failure ; and when you take the honey 
crop of Southern California out of the Cali- 
fornia honey crop, there is very little left. 

The crop in this locality was for the fol- 
lowing prices: Extracted, from 5 to 6 cents; 
comb, from 9 to 11 cents; the latter in one- 
pound sections.—A. J. Foss, Fallbrook, San 
Diego Co., Calif. 


In response to the request for honey-pro-| h 


ducers of California to givean estimate of 
this year’s crop with former years, I would 


_ Say that it is about equivalent to last year’s 
| crop in the counties of Los Angeles, Ven- 
|tura, Santa Barbara, San Diezo, and San 
Bernardino, which includes the great honey 
fields of Southern California. Most of the 
| crop has been sold at 6 cents poe. The 


crop is about one-half of what it should be 
in an average season. The hot weather 
since July 1, precludes the idea of a fall 
flow of honey in this region, unless the early 
a ae out.—C. N. Wruson, Los Ange- 
e3, Calif. ~ 


By request I will state the exact amount 
of honey in this locality. { have extracted 
about 13,500 pounds of honey this season 
from 175 colonies, fall count, while | had 
16,000 pounds last year from 152 colonies, 
fail count. Neighbor B.. who 4 a pee 
many black bees, has 12,000 unds of ex- 
tracted honey against 25,000 last year. M. 
has 10,000 pounds this year, against 18,000 
pounds last year. F. has 18,000 pounds 
against 48,000 pounds last year. He lost over 
100 colonies last winter. And so it is all 
over San Bernardino county. Only a few 
bee-men in the best locality (foot-hills) re- 

rt about equal to last year. If there is a 

ig honey crop in California, it is not known 
here. For the last two da\sa strong north 
wind has set in, and bush fires are raging 
all around here, destroying ail the sage ; so 
our prospects for next year are not excel- 
lent.—WM. RicuTer, San Bernardiuo,Calif. 


The Rural Californian for September 
gives this estimate for this year’s crop of 
honey in California: 


This year’s crop of California ge is in 
good demand, two-thirds of it has already 
changed hands at fair prices to the pro- 
ducer. The yield for the season will not 
exceed half what was counted on by the 
bee-keeper in April last, and for the inter- 
ests of those permanently engaged in the 
business, itis perhaps best justasit is. A 
large wey of honey requires a large outlay 
for help in the handling of bees in the early 
partof the season, and of late years it is 
very difficult to get efficient, reliable help 
for the apiary in Southern California. A big 
yield of honey requires a large stock of pack- 

es in which honey is marketed, and 
whether one has comb or extracted honey 
it will cost one cent a pound to pack it for 
market. Then witha —~ crop comes low 
prices, and the honey producer finds large 
outlay ; an immense amount of labor, and 
small pay. The high price this year, grows 
out of the fact that we have had three years 
in succession short or half crops, and the 
market bare in August. 


The honey crop has been almost a failure 
here—only about 150 tons of honey in the 
county. That much, 150 tons, or 15 carloads, 
is a good deal of honey, but we often have 
in this county 600 tons. Our crop is 32,000 
pounds. Honey is selling here in Ventura 
at 644 cents in 60-pound tins.—L.E.MERcER, 
Ventura, Calif. 


The honey crop this year is about 3,000 
pounds, while last year, with a less number 
of colonies of bees, we secured nearly 7,000 
pounds of honey. The crop this year has 
averaged about 30 pounds to the colony of 
bees.—J. SANDERS, Box Springs, Calif. 


The honey season hereis very poor. A 
frost in the beginning of rod injured the 
Alfalfa, I think, so that it did not bloom as 
well as usual, and has yielded honey very 
sparingly. My scale hive gains on an aver- 
age one pound per day. Many colonies have 
stored nothing in ions. Idid not have 
a single natural swarm. It is the poorest 

oney season I have known in the county 





for nine years.—WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN,. 


Independence, Inyo Co., Calif. 














A Tempting Offer for those who are 
willing to help get new names for our 
JOURNALS: 


Some are desirous of collecting names at'| d 


once, and we would like them to do so, and 
thus begin early to get new readers for 1890. 

We propose to all who subscribe now 
for 1890, to give them all the rest of the 
numbers of this year free—so the sooner 
they subscribe, the more they will get for 
their money. 

Now, in order to pay our friends to work 
for our JOURNALS, we have gotten up 
special editions of Mr. Doolittle’s “ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,” (with Appendix), and Dr. 
Miller’s “Year Among the Bees,” bound 
with nice paper covers, and will present a 
copy of either book to any one who will 
send us two mew subscribers for either of 
our JOURNALS (the BEE JOURNAL, weekly, 
or the Home JouRNAL, monthly). 

These editions are vot for sale, but are 
gotten up specially for premiums for getting 
new subscribers. They are nicely printed, 
and will be sent free of postage, as pay for 
work to be done for our JouRNALS. Clubs 
need nat be located at one post-office, and 
may contain one “ Bee Journal” and one 
“Home Jvurnal”’ to the same or different 
addresses ; or both may be for either Jour- 
NAL, as may be desired. Dickens or 
Waverley may be obtained for each sub- 
scriber in this club as offered on the last 
page of this JouRNAL. 

The Home JouRNAL is needed in every 
family, and it will be no trouble to get sub- 
seribers for it anywhere and among all 
classes of persons. For larger clubs of it, 
cunsult any issue, and our list of premiums. 

Call upon your neighboring bee-keepers 
who are not subscribers to this JouRNAL, 
and secure the premium mentioned above, 
We strongly urge you to commence collect- 
ing names at once. 

In sending in new subscriptions, remem- 
ber to give the full address, with the county, 
and at the time of sending, state that the 
names enclosed are for premiums, if the 
premiums are not then selected. 
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Third Covers.—Since the publication 
of the article on “ Wintering,” by Mr. C. F. 
Muth, on page 601, there have been many 
inquiries as to what Mr. Muth meant by 
“ third covers.”” We asked him to explain, 
and here is his reply : 


Our brood-chambers are 20% inches long, 
outside measure. We cover them with 
three boards, each one of which is 6% inches 
wide ; as it takes three to cover a brood- 
chamber, we call them “third covers.” 
They cover also our one and two pound sec- 
tion boxes. It is immaterial for wintering, 
whether we use third or half covers, or 
whether one board covers the brood-cham- 
ber. ButI prefer wood to enameled cloth, 
for the same reason that [I prefer a woolen 
blanket to a rubber cloth. here is always 
something damp and uncomfortable under 
the latter. 

Now allow me to add something to my 
article on wintering, which may prove of 
interest to some, if itis a repetition of the 
old story, viz: 

If your hives are prepared as described on 
page 601, then do not be afraid of having the 
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; but as bee-bread is of but little value 
as winter food, hang these combs towards 
the sides of the hives. They will cause no 
iarrhea, because the bee-bread will not 
sour, but they will prove valuable when 
mild weather begins, and the bees com- 
mence to breed. 


Do not fear for the wellfare of your bees 
when, in fall, they had access to cider-mills, 
or laid in for winter stores a stock of honey- 
dew. ‘They will pros and thrive on it, 
and come out healthy in the spring ; and if 

‘ou commence to contract the brood-cham- 

Ts, to promote breeding about the be- 
ginning or middle of March, you will never 
envy your cellar-wintering neighbors on 
account of early swarms. 

If 1 differ from the ority of bee-keep- 
ers, it does not alter the situation, for I have 
been as successful a bee-keeper, perhaps, as 
any of them, and produced as large crops of 
honey under greater difficulties than the 
most. Cuas. F. Mutu. 

Cincinnati, O., Sept. 24, 1889. * 





Honey a Staple Article.—In order to make 
honey a staple article, it is absolutely essential 
to create a market for it. This can be done if 
bee-keepers are willing to undertake the work. 
All that is necessary is to formulate a plan, 
and then work it out. Are honey-producers 
willing to test the matter? If so, we submit 
aplanfrom Mr. H. O. Kruschke, a successful 
apiarist of Wisconsin, for their consideration ; 
and we commend its careful perusal : 


Mr. Eprror :—I want to make a few sugges- 
tions. I like your pamphlet on “ Honey as 
Food and Medicine” very much, but I think it 
would be an improvementif asimilar pamphlet 
was issued like the Medicine Almanacs, to be 
looked for every year, and be useful at all 
times. Get them yp in large editions, and let 
them be attractive. The honey-producers can 
well afford to pay for them, because of the en- 
hanced price of their honey. Put into it 
reports of what has been done with honey by 
the different consumers, medicinally and in 
culinary uses. I could furnisha repor 
from a neighbor of mine, who had the misfor- 
tune to lose an eye. Nothing helped him, 
until he used honey, though he had the best of 
doctors to prescribe for it. You can figure out 
what 100,000 can _ be gotten up for, how large, 
attractive, etc. Then how many will subscribe 
for them. I will take 1,000 annually, if the 
peice does not exceed $20.00. I want to dis- 

ribute them gratuitously. 


They should contain directions for the care 
of honey; how to liquefy extracted honey 
when it has granulated ; a brief statement that 
comb honey is not adulterated, etc. 


These suggestions, if carried out, will put 
many dollars into the pockets of honey-pro- 


tance than anything I have seen brought out 
at any meeting of bee-keepers in the world. I 
am ready to pay for anything that has 
DOLLARS at the end of it. 
H. O. KRUSCHKE. 

The plan isa practicalone! What is it that 
makes such enormous sales of the patent 
medicines? The persistent advertising done 
by their proprietors; andone of the chief 
methods—we may say the most successful one 
—is the scattering of millions of Almanacs 
every year into the homes allover the country, 
where they are consulted and kept for refer- 
ence “the whole year round.” 
Mr. Kruschke, noticing the success of the 
Patent Medicine Almanacs, desires to test the 
same plan for honey, and we have promised 
him to put it into immediate operation, if the 
bee-keepers. who have honey to sell will 
*“*second the motion.” 
The “ Honey Almanac” will consist of 32 
pages, with an illustrated page devoted to 
each month; the other pages will contain 








illustrations and matter about the various 
uses of honey for medicine and food, and a 


combs filled, or partly filled, with hee- 


ducers. They are of more practical impor- | 


number of recipes for making honey cakes, 
, honey cookies, honey pastry, honey snaps, 
| honey mead and other healthful drinks made 
| with honey ; and testimonials from those who 
have used the various honey medicines, stat- 
|ing its marvelous healing and preserving 
| power, as well as its nutritious and health- 
giving properties. 

| We will print the honey-producer’s name 
and address on the first page, free of charge, 
when ordered in lots of 100 or more—in some- 
thing of this style : 


PRESENTED BY 

| JOHN DOE, SMITHSBOROUGH, IOWA, 
Whose honey may be obtained at 

| The Grocery and Meat Market of Wm. Johnson. 


This will not only tell where the honey can 
| be obtained, but will create a reputation for 
the honey-producer, which will be lasting and 
| profitable. 

| They will be delivered at the Express or 

| Freight offices here at the following prices : 

100 copies for $2.50 ; 250 copies for $6.25 ; 500 
copies for $10.00 ; or, 1,000 copies for $15.00. 

| They ought to be scattered liberally in order to 

| create a universal sentiment in favor of honey 
| consumption. 

This HoneY Annual should be ready for 
| delivery in about a month, and no time, there- 
fore can be lost, if it is to be put to a practical 

test this season. If sufficient quantities are 
| spoken for at once to warrant the dutlay, we 
will publish it. At least from 50,000 to 100,- 

000 should be scattered. 

| Now, we would ask every one who reads this 
to consider whether these Almanacs would not 
do him considerable good in his locality in 

| selling his honey, and giving him good returns 

for the outlay of the small sum necessary to 
| get them. 

If so, please sit down at once and write usa 

| Postal Card, stating how many copies you will 
take. You need not send any money until we 
decide whether to publish it or not, and that 
will be announced in the BEE JOURNAL. 

Also, we request every one who has tried 
recipes for miaking honey cakes, cookies, 
candy, mead, or anything for consumption 
where honey is used, to send such to us. Also 
all recipes for honey used as medicines. 

Please do this at once, in the interest of the 
pursuit in general and yourself in particular. 
If you neglect this matter, it may cost you 
hundreds of dollars in the decline in price of 
the honey you have unsold. “ Now is the ac- 
cepted time.”’ 





The Chicago Convention wil! be 

heldon Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
‘IL and 12, 1889. The Railroad Traffic 
| Association has made a rate of one fare for 
| the round trip from any point within 200 
| miles of Chicago, good on Oct.10,and can be 
| used on any train returning after that until 

Monday, Oct. 14. The first session will be 
| held at 9 o’clock in the morning of Friday, 
and an adjournment can be had on Saturday 
afternoon in time for those who may wish tuo 
return on that day. 


<2 + < —— ”S 





The Feartul Cyclonic Storm 
| which recently devastated the Atla: tic 
coast is pictured in Frank Leslie's Illus- 
trated Newspaper this week, with wonder- 
ful accuracy and striking force. In all, ten 
pictures are shown, forming the leading fea- 
ture of the paper this werk. 
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THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


Sweet flower that by the wayside grows, 

And where the noisy brooklet flows, 

How far and widespread no one knows— 
Sweet Golden-rod. 


A nation’s suffrage flows to thee 

To preside o’er its destiny 

And brighten all futurity— 
Loved Golden-rod. 


Thy thornless stem shall teach us peace, 
The arts of war to give release, 
And from unholy strife to cease— 

Dear Golden-rod. 


Yet if war's passion shall arise, 
The smoke of conflict dim our eyes, 
A rod be thou to enemies— 

A Golden-rod. 


When peace returns, a symbol be 

Of blessing and prosperity, 

Which fills the arms of charity— 
Bright Golden-rod. 


The maiden pins thee to her breast, 

By little children e’er caressed, 

In love of all forever blessed— 
Loved Golden-rod. 


OUR GOLDEN ENSIGN. 


Flower that glad rays with charm indue, 
With conjuring rods evoked in saffron dye, 
To vest nude hills in joy of hue, 
To paint with cheer each vale’s sad view, 
And point above to Freedom’s sapphire sky, 
Our nation’s beams now summon thee, 
For growth of Liberty aglow to stand, 
Her figured strength in bloom to be— 
In garlands sun-wrought for the free, 
An aureate ensign on her golden land ! 
—Union, Brandon, Vt. 





QUERIES “e REPLIES. 


Drones from Eggs that Would 
Have Produced Workers. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 657.—1. Have the worker-bees the 
power to remove the fertilizing quality, and 
rear drones from eggs that otherwise would 
have produced worker-bees ? I made a colony 
by dividing, to experiment, and did not give 
them a solitary drone-cell, but gave them 
combs built entirely on full sheets of founda- 
tion ; nevertheless, they reared about a dozen 
drones near each of two or three of the queen- 
cells. 2. Where did they get the drone-eggs ? 
—Nebraska. 


1. Ido not know. 2. Ido not know. 
—ManatLa B. CHADDOCK. 


1. No. 2. Probably from drone- 
laying workers. —DADANT & Son. 

1. No, the spermatozoa are beyond 
their reach. 2. A worker laid them. 
—M. MAHIN. 

1. I sometimes think that perhaps 
they have, as I have noticed the same 
thing.—R. L. TayLor. 

I do not know, but your experiment 
would seem to demonstrate it.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 

1. I think not. 2. They were laid 
in the cells when you made the divi- 
sion, I presume.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

1. No. 2. They probably ‘stole 
‘em ” from some other hive. Bees have 
been known to do so, under similar 
circumstanees.—WILL M. BARNUM. 





1. Bees do many strange things that 
we do not always understand. 2. They 
were laid by the queen.—H. D. Cut- 
TING. 


I do not know. I have made similar 
observations, that I could hardly ex- 
plain any other way ; still, it is easy to 
be mistaken.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. I think not. I have seen the 
same thing a number of times. 2. I 
think that the worker-bees furnished 
the drone-eggs.—G. L. TINKER. 


They have no such power. The 
drone-eggs were laid by laying workers, 
in case they were not already laid in 
the comb by the queen, before you 
gave it to them.—J. P. H. Brown. 


Icould mot say. I. have had the 
same experience that you speak of, 
but how the change was accomplished, 
I cannot tell.—G. M. Doo.irtLe. 


I cannot guess. I have not paid 
much attention to this part of bee-cul- 
ture, as Ihave been too busy trying to 
make a living out of the business.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I think that they have the power to 
do so, but I was not aware that they 
used it. Your statement rather looks 
as though they do sometimes remove 
the fertilizing fluid. —EUGENE SEcor. 


1. No. 2. The eggs were unferti- 
lized when deposited by the queen, or 
got so by exposure or other causes. 
Bees have neither the power to ferti- 
lize nor unfertilize the eggs.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 


No! I feel sure that they do not, 
though some bee-keepers think that 
they do. I should say that in the case 
you mention, the comb had some 
drone-cells, or else drone-eggs, or un- 
impregnated eggs in the worker-cells. 
—-A. J. Cook. 


1. I think not. 2. Queens, especially 
very old ones about to be superseded, 
sometimes lay ‘‘drone-eggs” in cells 
of worker size. The ‘* drone-eggs” 
mentioned might have been deposited 
by laying-workers.—J. M. SHuck. 


1. You are entering the realms of 
mystery. Laying-workers might pro- 
duce the state of things which you de- 
scribe ; in fact, there are several ways 
in which such a state of things might 
be brought about. You do not state 
a very full proposition, but as stated, I 
do not think that a positive answer can 
be given.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. No. 2. The eggs had been laid 
by the queen that laid the worker-eggs 
grom which the queen-cells were rear- 
ed. Ihave often noticed that worker- 
bees will neglect to care for drone-eggs 
at certain times, when they have a 
good queen ; while if the combs con- 
taining sucheggs (drone-eggs) happen 





to be given toa queenless colony, the 
queenless bees will be careful to nurse 
the eggs into drones.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. The spermatozoa are not under 
their control, nor within their reach. 2. 
In all probability the drone-eggs were 
from laying-workers.—THeE Eprror. 








Bees Building Partially -Com- 
pleted Queen-Cells. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 658.—Why do bees that have no 
notion of swarming, build what appears to be 
partially-completed queen-cells, which never 
contain eggs or larve ?—L. M. 


I do not know.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 
I do not know.—EuGENE SECOR. 


Do they not have just a little idea of 
it P—C. C. MILLER. 


That is what has often puzzled me.— 
C. H. DrpBern. 


I have never known them to do so, 
unless they were preparing to super- 
sede their queen.—M. MAangIN. 


In anticipation of the time when 
they may wish to swarm or supersede 
their queen.—R. L. TayLor. 


The bees have an instinct to always 
have these queen-cell bases ready, 
whether they afterward conclude to 
use them or not.—JaMEs HEDDoN. 


Do you know that they had no 
notion of swarming, when those cells 
were started ?—H. D. Curtine. 


To show the inconsistency which 
prevails throughout the material king- 
dom. ‘ Next.”—WiLt M. Barnum. 


I suppose that it is done in antici- 
pation of a flow of nectar, that fails to 
come.—G. L. TINKER. 


The motto, «In time of peace, pre- 
pare for war,” seems to be applied to 
bees, as their instinct makes them al- 
ways on the alert.—P. L. VIALLON. 


Ido not know. Ido not know that 
bees have a reason for doing anything 
that they do. —J. M. Sauck. 


They build them in anticipation of 
that great event. They desire to keep 
busy, and to employ all their spare 
time.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I do not know what causes them to 
do this, but I do know that in the past 
I have taken advantage of this fact, in 
using these queen-cups for ‘ cradles” 
in which to rear the best of queens.— 
G. M. DooLirrLe. 


It is very common to see embryo 
queen-cells, started by any prosperous 
colony when gathering honey rapidly, 
whether they swarm or not. But how 
does the querist know that the bees 
have ‘‘no notion of swarming,” at the 
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time the cells are started? I have 
seen cells in different stages in the pro- 
cess of building, even to completion, 
or capped cells, and yet they would 
turn up missing, and no swarm would 
issue ; but this proved to me that the 
bees did have some * notion of swarm- 
ing,” which was afterward abandoned. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Bees never build nor start queen- 
cells, unless they have some notion 
that a queen will be needed. Those 
half-grown queen-cells may have con- 
tained eggs at one .time.—Mana a B. 
CHADDOCK. 


Do they ? You ask a question, pre- 
supposing a state of things that may 
not exist. In case, however, that your 
supposed statement is correct, you are 
asking a question to which the only 
answer must be a guess.—J. E. Ponp. 


How do you know that they had «no 
notion.” The very fact that they com- 
menced to form the cells, indicated 
some ‘‘ notion,” did it not? Like us 
of the genus homo, bees often com- 
mence a work, and from discouraging 
circumstances, back out. Is not yours 
such a case ?—A. J. Cook. 


When the bees commenced to build 
those ‘queen-cells” they evidently 
had a “notion” to swarm—but they 
might have expevted a rich honey- 
yield, which the elements prevented, 
in some way, from coming, and, like 
other beings, ‘‘ changed their notion,” 
and left their building incomplete, 
as millions of other buildings have 
been started but never completed. In- 
sect folly is no worse than man’s folly. 
We have often heard of an unfinished 
building, when going to decay, called 
‘‘somebody’s folly."—Tue Eprror. 





Convention Notices. 





{2~ The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
hold its annual maveses at the Commercial otel, 
corner of Lake and born Sts., in Chicago, Ills. 
on Friday and Saturday, » Oct. t. 11th ana ietn, 

at9a.m. Arrangements have been made with the 
Hotel for back room, one bed, a rsons, $1.75 asd 
day, each ; front room, $2.00 ay for each 
son. This date occurs durin he Exposition, w on 
excursion rates on the railroads will be one fare 
for the round-trip, good from Oct. 10 to 14, inclusive. 
There has been a fair crop of honey in the West, 
and an old-time crowd may be e at this revi- 
val of the Northwestern from its “ hibernation.” 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 





&2” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the Sa ay at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on Decembe and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to FAY and State and District 
joetone ayi societies are uested to appoint del- 

to the convention. ll particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- 
al Re —— wg 4 do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
bo HOLTERMANN, Sec., Romney, 

Ont., Canale” 





t#” The Union Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet in 
Mount geeriing. Brown Co., Ills.,on Oct. 23 and 24, 
sare very Seeing fora grand 

time, oan fie who are interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 
J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 


in bees or honey 





Subscribers who do not receive this paper 
promptly, will please notify us at once. 
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MAINE FAIR. 


Bees and Honey at the Maine 
State Fair. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY L. F. ABBOTT. 





Maine has to add the present as the 
third extremely poor season for honey 
gathering. Three such seasons in 
succession, with hard winters interven- 
ing, is not very inspiring to the api- 
arist who has just faith enough in the 
business, under the most favorable 
conditions, to devote afew spare hours 
to his bees, arid get what honey he can 
from the least outlay and care. 


But there are a few bee-keepers in 
Maine who, while they know that bees 
cannot be kept profitably unless 
climatic and other conditions are fa- 
vorable, still keep their colonies up to 
nearly their highest mark, as to num- 
bers, and hope for a change for the 
better. 


Under the depressing condition 
which the honey interest has been sur- 
rounded from the above cause, it was 
not to be expected that bee-keepers 
would show much enthusiasm in mak- 
ing an. exhibit at the State Fair at 
Lewiston this year ; but when the bee- 
men focused at the exhibition building 
on Tuesday, Sept. 10, the opening day 
of the fair, they shook hands all 
around, and looked in surprise at the 
splendid exhibit, both in quality and 
quantity, of honey displayed, and the 
comprehensiveness of the exhibit in 
other directions. In fact, as Mr. 
Jonathan Pike remarked—to whose 
activity and faithful management, with 
that of Mr. J. B. Mason, of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Advance, the success of the 
apiarian exhibit in the past as well as 
the present season is largely due— 
‘this is the best exhibit of the bee- 
interest ever made in Maine.” 


Then, again, to a single exhibitor, 
Mr. E. H. Greeley, of Clinton, is due 
the credit of furnishing the back-bone 
of the exhibit in his grand display of 
honey in sections, and extracted ; for, 
be it known, while the rest of Maine 
has been thoroughly under a cloud, as 
regards the honey interest, Mr. 
Greeley’s bees have gone swimmingly 
on, producing exceptionally large 
amounts of honey each year, while the 
rest of us poor fellows have had to 
scratch around to devise ways to keep 
our bees alive. Mr. Greeley attributes 
his success to the large amount of 
Alsike clover accessible to his bees, the 
farmers in that section all sowing it 





freely for the excellent hay that it 
produces. 

While Mr. Greeley was the main ex- 
hibitor, the honey display made by 
Mr. Pike, of Livermore Falls, was by 
no means a poor one. The whole of 
one side of the east wing of the second 
floor of the large exhibition building 
was filled with the apiarian exhibit. 
The honey was mainly arranged in 
three large pyramids, six or more feet 
high, built upon the wide table or coun- 
ter. The base was formed of filled 
glassed section-cases, and those sur- 
mounted by sections tastefully arranged 
with jars and glass pails of extracted 
honey, placed at the corners, the 
whole verging to a point at the top, 
and surmounted with a single package 
of some form of extracted honey. Thus 
arranged, the display was attractive 
and beautiful. 

Mr. Mason, of Mechanic Falls (as 
also did Messrs. Pike and Greeley), in 
addition to his honey exhibit, had full 
colonies of bees, and several small 
colonies in observatory hives. The 
Italian, Carniolan and blacks were the 
prevailing kinds shown. 


Mr. S. H. Stockman, of East Auburn, 
has mainly the Italians, and had a 
large exhibit of implements for the 
apiary, besides bees and honey. 

Probably the most varied and ex- 
tensive exhibit of implements and tools 
necessary to carry on work in the api- 
ary, was made by Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Costellow, of York county, had 
also samples of supplies. Mr. Farr, 
of Castle Hill, Aroostook county, had 
fine samples of honey in cases from 
that famed honey region; but Aroos- 
took, in common with the principal 
portions of Maine, has experienced an 
‘‘off year” in its honey products this 
season. 

Lewiston, Maine. 


FALL WORK. 


The Fall Crop a Failure— 
Uniting Colonies, etc. 











Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 





Many persons rushed off their honey, 
selling at a low figure, anticipating a 
big fall flow, as the season was wet. 
In this they have been disappointed ; 
the bee-police are now marching out 
the drones. Bloom has been abun- 
dant, but the winds did not favor the 
secretion of nectar. Of course locali- 
ties differ; there have been some 
favored spots; but as a whole, the 
product is not large. 

A bee-master can judge intelligently 





of the inmates of his hives, by watch- 
ing their entrance. If the colony is 
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strong, it can be seen readily; and if 
they are killing drones, he knows that 
honey is failing in the fields. Where 
drones are seen in hives after most of 
the colonies have destroyed them, it 
will generally be found that they are 
queenless. It is much pleasanter work- 
ing with bees before the honey season 
closes, therefore all colonies that are 
not storing surplus should be examined 
and their contents noted. 


Where a small colony is found con- 
taining a young queen, but few bees 
and littie honey, and another with 
more bees and honey, but queenless, 
they should be moved together, and 
when their locality is established, they 
can be united. These small colonies 
are often the best the following season. 


If uniting is done sometime before 
frost, the bees will have time to ar- 
range matters to suit themselves. If 
the brood is taken from several small 
colonies, put into a new hive, with the 
best filled combs, and all queens re- 
moved but one, the bees can all be 
brushed off together, in front of it, 
when they will enter peaceably, as it 
belongs to none of them. 

Combs containing but little honey 
can be uncapped and placed in the 
upper story of the hive, and a little 
place opened for the bees to come up, 
when the bees will carry the honey be- 
low, and the dry empty combs can be 
packed away until another season. 


Many valuable young queens perish 
in small after-swarms, and it is the 
height of folly to suppose that a hand- 
ful of bees can maintain warmth 
enough to support life during our win- 
ters in this latitude. Better remove an 
old queen, introduce the young one in 
her place, and unite enough small col- 
onies to form a good one. The sooner 
this uniting is done, the better. 

Peoria, Ills. 





“RICH” LAWSUIT. 


According to the Law, Bees 
Cannot Commit Trespass. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. J. ROBINSON. 


It appears that one of the high tribu- 
nals of our State (New York) holds 
that honey-bees do violate the law, and 
commit trespass at common law, if it 
be proven that such bees go upon lands 
occupied by any party other than the 
party who owns or has charge of the 
bees. 

‘«Trespass,” as defined by Black- 
stone, is an unlawful act, committed 
with force and violence (vi et armis) 
on the person, property, or relative 
rights of another. So it is trespass, 
providing my neighbor proves to the 





satisfaction of a Court, that my bees 
stung him violently, but I could not be 
made a party to such trespass—the ac- 
tion could only be maintained against 
the party who takes part in the wrong- 
ful ** act.” 

Such being the facts, there can be 
no such thing as trespass, in law, com- 
mitted by bees; that is, no act can be 
committed by bees that Courts can 
take cognizance of judicially. Itisa 
fact that Courts do adjudicate every- 
thing, including dreams, but if not 
overturned, their judicial opinions can- 
not be practically enforced. 


Ex-Justice Douglass Boardman, of 
Ithaca, who wrote the opinion in the 
S. W. Rich case, is not well enough 
versed in matters outside of a city law- 
office to describe an apiary as “a pig- 
sty, or a slaughter-house,” nor could 
he identify either one from the other. 
Here, in the Sixth Judicial District, in 
which Mr. Boardman was elected Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, the question 
of competency is ignored, and the best 
politician, instead of the best lawyer, 
‘¢ gets there.” 


The venerable ex-Justice, like other 
men of confined views, fancied that 
‘‘an apiary ” is a pest in a community, 
else he was swayed by the influence of 
some ‘‘ pig-sty ” of some sort. For one, 
I would let the ‘*old gent” down com- 
passionately kind, though he sinned 
above all others; for while the world’s 
greatest men unanimously have, from 
time immemorial, lauded Apis mellifica, 
and their life and labors have been a 
loved theme for great poets and philos- 
ophers during all time; and honey- 
bees are alluded to in the Bible as one 
of God’s gifts to man, especially need- 
ful to His elect. Justice Boardman, 
be it known, in his written judicial 
opinion, overrules God’s written word, 
and likens bees to pests. 

There are narrow-minded people, 


who fancy that honey-bees are a nui- 
sance, and such minds are too shallow 
to take in the fact that bees are a real 
blessing, though to them the blessing 
is in disguise, by reason of their shoft- 
sightedness. : 


Fruit-Farms Need the Bees. 


Some years ago, I read in one of the 
annual reports emanating from the 
National Agricultural Bureau, of a 
case of a lady who expended a large 
sum in fitting up an extensive fruit- 
farm. After the trees grew to bearing 
age, they failed to produce, though 
they were fruitful of bloom each year. 
Finally, she consulted a_ scientific 
botanist, to learn the cause of her trees’ 
failing to grow fair crops of fruit when 
they bloomed profusely. The Profes- 
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happy in witnessing her trees loaded 
in due time with fruit. Others might 
be benefited by the suggestion, for it 
was so ordained. 

Richford, N. Y. 





TOBACCO. 


The Use of Tobacco Smoke on 
Bees, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. M. WOODWARD. 


I use tobacco smoke with bees very 
frequently, and see no harm from it, 
while it serves very important pur- 
poses. I use it to double up colonies 
(in the evening), smoking lightly at 
first, and then take one hive and place 
the queen and all, right upon the 
other, and then smoke pretty heavily, 
and the job is done. 


About one in ten will fight some the 
next morning, but the tobacco will 
stop ite When fighting from this 
cause, I have had to smoke thoroughly 
as often as three times, before they 
would give it upentirely. This proves 
to me that the smoke is not very harm- 
ful, at least. 


As to Mr. Hill’s bees (page 540), the 
fact that the tobacco did not kill the 
first swarm when in full strength, is 
sufficient proof that it did not kill the 
second, after the hive had been washed 
again with clean water. But I want 
to ask, why wash “new” or clean 
hives at all? It is all nonsense, as I 
have proved for the last five years. 


Bee-hives should be clean and cool, 
and salt and water or anything else is 
all useless. Give plenty of fresh air 
and shade, and let the salt water 
alone, and the bees will be just as well 
off, and just as well satisfied. I am 
confident that the tobacco did not kill 
the bees, but I cannot tell what did 
do it. 


The Season of 1889. 


The honey season is past, with very 
indifferent results for this locality—in- 
deed I cannot report yet what it will 
be. There was no clover honey, on 
account of rain in June, which soaked 
the low land where only the clover was 
alive. Fall honey has come very 
slowly, and some colonies have stored 
no surplus. 


Increase has been large—48 colonies 
have increased to about 120, but some 
have been doubled up to keep all 
strong. I have about 100 colonies 
now, and may get 1,200 pounds of 
comb honey, about half nice for the 
kind, and the rest inferior. It is not 





sor advised her to put an apiary 
among her fruit-trees, and by acting 
upon this suggestion, she was made 


| all off yet, though I am taking it off as 
fast as I can. 
Bonfield, Ills., Sept. 21, 1889. 
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Melting Combs by the Solar 
Heat, etc. 





Written for the Pacific Rural Press 
BY E. H. SCHAEFFLE. 





It is an easy matter to melt down a 
alot of comb, but quite different to 
produce a bright, yellow wax that will 
command the best prices. In the bee- 
business it is important that everything 
should be made to realize the highest 
price, as that is usually very low. 
Leaving out all of the expensive ap- 
pliances, there is within the reach of 
every bee-keeper the home-made solar 
wax-extractor and the old can or ket- 
tle. By the proper use of these inex- 
pensive ways, as fine wax can be pro- 
duced from the oldest brood-comb as 
-can be obtained through the use of 
any patented appliance. The best re- 
sults and least labor attends the 


Solar Wax-Extractor. 


This isa light V-shaped box into 
which a V-shaped tin can, with flaring 
sides and ends projecting above and 
outward, is placed. Half way down 
the can a tray is fitted in snugly, and 
over this is tacked wire-screen cloth. 
Above this, far enough to allow space 
for wax, is the lid with a glass cover. 
This must be tight to keep out the 
bees. Place the wax on the screen, 
put down the lid, set the extractor in 
the sunlight, and you will have bright 
yellow wax from all kinds of comb. 
Save the white, which will make an 
article similarto the bleached wax of 
commerce. In the absence of tin- 
smith’s tools, the following 


Home-Made Solar Extractor 


will be found to answer every purpose, 
though not quite as convenient: Tack 
two boards together, V-shaped, have 
them half-inch larger than a five-gallon 
coal-oil can. Across the ends of this 
V tack boards to act as rests. This is 
your holder. 


With a can-opener cut a coal-oil can 
from top to bottom, on the corner. 
From this cut, cut each way at each 
end to the next corner; bend out the 
sides and ends for reflectors. Half- 
way down the V set a snug-fitting tray 
covered with screen cloth. Across the 
top of the V, and below the flaring 
sides, fit a pane of glass, or several 
pieces of glass can be laid across, tak- 
ing care to close all the edges so as to 
keep the bees out. Drop your can into 
the V-shaped holder, put in the comb, 
set the extractor in the sun, and let 
her go! 

Those who perfer to melt their comb 
over a fire will find that a very bright 
article of wax can be produced, pro- 
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vided the can or kettle in which the 
wax is melted, is clean. The wax 
should not be allowed to boil. Fill the 
kettle up with water ; when the wax is 
melted, pour into a box set over a pan. 
Have the bottom of the box covered 
with screen cloth. Set the strained 
wax and water out in the hot sun, for 
which midday will be found the best 
time. Tie a cloth over the pan to keep 
out the bees. Allow the pan to sit 
until the following morning, and then 
take out your wax and scrape off all 
the dirt adhering to the under side. If 
you wish it extra nice, re-melt with 
water, and set out in the sun as before. 
Old black wax can in this way be very 
materially improved in appearance. 
The secret lies in plenty of water, a 
clean kettle, not letting the wax boil, 
and, the most important part, in put- 
ting the liquid wax intoa hot place 
and keeping it there, as the slower it 
cools, or the longer it remains liquid 
the cleaner it will be, as all the dirt is 
given a chance to settle before the wax 
becomes stiff. 
Murphys, Calif. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 


It is a Good Honey-Pliant in 
Wisconsin. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PAUL SCHEURING. 


Golden-rod is a valuable honey- 
plant, at least in some localities. Mr. 
Eugene Secor (page 585) wants to 
know if golden-rod is not over-esti- 
mated asa honey-plant. I, for one, 
think that it is not. I have 50 colonies 
23 miles from my home, in a good 
golden-rod district, this year, and I 
got an average of 30 sections per col- 
ony of nice golden-rod honey, after 
Aug. 10; the sections being so well 
filled, and the honey so heavy, that 
some of the cases of 30 sections each, 
weigh as high as 34 pounds. The sec- 
tions are 4}x4}x2, as I use separators. 
Two years ago I hived 2 swarms of 
bees together in one hive on Aug. 11, 
and took 180 pounds of golden-rod 
honey from them before I put them 
into winter quarters ; but a part of this 
was in 1}-pound sections, and the rest 
in one-pound sections. I wish that 
Mr. Secor could be in the neighbor- 
hood of my apiary in the evening, 
when the bees are working on golden- 
rod, and just inhale the air for one 
minute—it is perfectly delicious! 





The wild sun-flowers, of which Mr. 
S. speaks, are not plentiful here, but 
the bees work on them also, but the 
honey is darker than that from golden- 
rod, and nearly every bee has bee- 
bread when they work on the sun- 
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flowers, which is not the case with 
golden-rod. 

Once I visited a bee-keeper some 50 
miles south of here, where there was 
plenty of golden-rod ; he told me that 
his bees never got any honey from 
golden-rod, to amount to anything. I 
was surprised, but he assured me that 
it wasa fact. Here the bees fairly 
swarm on the golden-rod, when the 
weather is just right. I would state 
that I have never had 5 pounds of 
buckwheat honey per colony, although 
there would be several hundreds of 
acres of it within reach of my bees. 
They get a little sometimes, as I can 
smell it, but they use it as fast as they 
get it. 

De Pere, Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Importance of Ordering Supplies 
Before the Season Begins, etc. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 





The season of 1889 has been the 
busiest with bees since I have kept 
them. Since swarming began, I have 
had not even time to correspond with 
friend or relative; from daylight until 
dark in the harness, and the worst of 
all was. when swarming began, my 
long-looked-for and expected supplies 
did not come—in fact they did not 
reach me until swarming was all over. 
Ihad to rob all old colonies of the 
upper stories, to put bees in, and even 
take frames from them to supply new 
swarms, hoping from one day to 
another for the goods to come; until 
finally I was compelled to rip frames 
out of boards, and at last I put the bees 
into starch, soap and candy boxes. 


Such torment and anxiety of mind I 
do not wish to return in my future 
days. From sunrise to sundown, the 
hum of swarming was kept up—5 and 
6 swarms on the wing at the same 
time; I could not even take time to 
eat my meals, and I often thought of 
what Gen. Wellington said at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, viz: ‘I wish it was 
night, or that Blucher would come ;” 
but I did not wish for Blucher nor the 
Prussians, for it was hot enough for me 
without them, and the needle guns 
and Krupp’s cannons. 


One day 13 swarms came out, 6 of 
that number at one time, and they 
united in one body, clustering after a 
half hour’s stroll allover the yard. At 
last they settled on the trunk of a dead 
apple-tree, about 6 feet from the 
ground, where it began to branch out. 
After being settled, it was a rare sight, 
resembling a huge bear sitting on its 
haunches. But the worst sight came 
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when I began to divide them, being 
impossible to hunt out the queens. 


For want of time, I divided them as 
equally as I could, into three parts— 
two parts stayed, and the other third 
part just came out to leave. After I 
had hived 6 swarms before dinner, and 
feeling hungry as I passed by, and 
seeing them come ont, I just put the 
hive back on the bottom-board, and left 
them with their go-away fever, until 
after dinner, for Mrs. R. will not wait 
one minute when dinner is ready. 
When I came out, the whole swarm lay 
in the bottom of the hive, as if they 
were cooked (a lesson for me). 

I advise every bee-keeper to get his 
supplies long before the swarming- 
time, for at that season of the year, 
the manufacturers are in just as great 
a trouble and rush as the bee-keepers, 
and much more so; for those poor 
fellows, after running night and day 
to fill their orders, get many com- 
plaints and hard words; but I did not 
practice either. 

Our clover honey was a good crop, 
but basswood did not furnish anything. 
Bees are busy in the forenoon now 
(Aug. 10) on buckwheat, and stroll 
idly about.in the afternoon. The honey 
crop in this section of the county will 
not be more than half a crop. 


Death of John Decker. 


Another successful bee-man has gone 
to his long home. John Decker, of 
Plum City, Wis., recently received a 
telegram from his wife’s relatives near 
Milwaukee, that his mother-in-law was 
dying, and they were requested to 
come immediately, if they wished to 
see her alive. Accordingly, they took 
the train for Milwaukee at Durant, 
apparently all well, and on arrival 
there, on Aug. 30, Mr. Decker was 
taken sick with brain fever, which 
could not be checked. 

In the meantime Mrs. 
mother died, the fact of 
D. communicated to her 
home, informing them at the same 
time, that their father was danger- 
ously ill—not expected to live. While 
one of the sons was after the mail in 
town, a telegram had been received at 
home, informing them of the father’s 
sudden death. While the sons of the 
deceased prepared to go to Milwaukee, 
news came also from Washington Ter- 
ritory, that their oldest brother was 
not expected to live. 


Decker’s 
which Mrs. 
three sons at 


After all was over, it was discovered 
that the funerals of the father, son and 
mother-in-law had all taken place on 
the same day and hour. The death of 
each of them was something remark- 
able. 

Mr. John Decker was a bee-keeper, 
having kept pace with late improve- 
ments, although not able to read Eng- 





lish bee-papers in order to be posted, 
but experience and practice had made 
him what he was. He possessed a true 
and generous heart, and there was no 
place, far or near, where visitors were 
more welcome than at John Decker’s 
home, and bee-keepers, especially, were 
gladly received. 

On hearing the sad news, I felt 
deeply impressed with feelings of 
solemnity and sympathy for the be- 
reaved, who are left to mourn the loss 
of the kind husband and father. They 
have the sympathy and best wishes of 
the community at large. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 


HONEY-SECTIONS. 


Information About the Origin of 
the Honey-Section. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. S. HARBISON. 


As some interest is being manifested 
by bee-keepers as to the origin of the 
section honey-box or ‘‘ honey-section,” 
as instange the enquiry of Mr. L. C. 
Whiting, on page 565, I take pleasure 
in giving the information. 

I conceived the idea, and made the 
first sections of the celebrated Califor- 
nia (or Harbison) section honey-box, 
during the last week of December, 
1857, at Sutterville,Sacramento county, 
Calif. 

In September, 1858, I exhibited 500 
pounds of section honey, two-pound 
combs, at the California State Fair, held 
at Marysville. In 1876, I exhibited 
section-box honey at the International 
Exhibit held at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
was awarded the highest honors there- 
for. 

The first case of section-box honey 
shipped from California, was shipped 
by me in the first carload of green 
fruits that was shipped ower the Cen- 
tral & Union Pacific railroad to Chi- 
cago, soon after their completion. 


In 1873 I shipped the first full car- 
load of section honey that was ever 
shipped east, part of which I sold to 
C. O. Perrine, of Chicago, and the 
balance was sold by Mathew Graff & 
Co., of the same city. This was fol- 
lowed by a number of carloads to 
Chicago, and New York, in 1874. 

These several shipments gave the 
Eastern bee-keepers the first knowledge 
of the invention, and subsequently en- 
abled them to improve on the methods 
of manufacture, and adopt a size bet- 
ter suited to the wants of their local 
markets, though not so well suited for 
long and rough transportation as is 
required for our California product to 
reach the cities of the East. 

San Diego, Calif., Sept. 10, 1889. 
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THE CROP. 


Hints on Marketing the Honey 
Crop, ete. 





Written for the Western Plowman 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 


It is to be regretted that with such a 
yield of our magnificent white clover 
honey, the best produced anywhere in 
the world, so much is still secured in 
a slovenly, unmarketable shape. The 
farmers who have only a few colonies 
are especially careless in securing the 
honey in the best shape, and generally 
lack room and facilities to care for it 
when secured. The result is, they 
often chuck it into an old box, and 
hurry it off totown. Probably the sec- 
tions (for the days of broken combs in 
pots. and kettles are about over) will 
slap against each other and rattle 
around so that by the time town is 
reached, it will be in a very leaky con- 
dition. 

Of course the dealer takes in the 
situation at once, and if he takes the 
honey at all, will pay about half the 
price that nice honey, in good condi- 
tion, is worth. He in turn, to beat 
other store-keepers, will advertise 
white clover honey at an astonishingly 
low price. Now, when the bee-keeper 
who takes great care in having every- 
thing as neat and nice as it is possible 
to have it, comes to market with his 
honey, he will be asked to compete 
with this damaged honey in price. 
Now if he knows his business, and 
what his product is really worth, he 
will likely take his load home again, 
perhaps a sadder if not a wiser man. 


Now let us see what is the remedy 
for this. Isit not in educating the 
farmer, who will keep bees, in secur- 
ing and marketing his usually small 
crop, in a neat and business-like way ? 
It is true the bee and agricultural 
papers have done much in this direc- 
tion, but much more is still required to 
be done. Now we believe the farmer 
who spoils the market, wishes to get 
market price for his honey, but he is 
speedily told that it is very leaky, out 
of condition, if not that, itis «dirty 
stuff.” Then if he is not satisfied at 
the first place or two he calls, he is 
generally ready to sell at what is of- 
fered by the time the story is repeated 
to him. 

Bee-keepers cannot well protect 
themselves against this kind of compe- 
tition, by buying up their small lots of 
farmers, .as they have their own crops 
to care for. Then, too, it is often in 
old soiled sections with crooked, leaky 
combs, no separators having been 


used, perhaps partly in old dark comb, 
so that it would be entirely unsuited 





to go with his own nice goods. 
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Taking Care of the Honey. 


Now that we have secured so nice a 
crop of honey, let us see what we had 
better do with it. With the beginning 
of August our white honey should all 
be taken off the hives, or it will be 
soiled more or less by the bees running 
over it. Take off all cases where sec- 
tions are completed, and return such 
as are not sealed over, to be finished 
during the fall bloom. 

Bee-keepers should have a work-shop 
and also store-room for honey. The 
honey, as it is brought in from the 
apiary, may be temporarily fitted up 
in the cases, but as soon as there is 
time, it should be emptied out, and all 
the sections carefully scraped of pro- 
polis, and then piled up on broad 
shelves around the walls of the honey, 
room. It is best to pile it loosely, 
leaving about a half-inch between the 
sections to allow air to circulate. 


When it has been some two weeks 
off the hives, it should be fumigated 
with sulphur, to kill the wax-moth, 
which is sure to appear, especially if 
there is any pollenin any of the sec- 
tions. Some bee-keepers claim that 
this is unnecessary, but I have never 
had an early crop of honey, that did 
not need it. 

In piling up the sections it is a good 
plan to put paper that has been pre- 
pared with paraffine, to prevent ab- 
sorbing moisture at the bottom, and 
between each tier of sections. There 
will always be some leakage, the best 
we can do, and this prevents the honey 
from any upper sections from running 
over those below. It also saves the 
honey leaking out, which can be used 
for bee-feed if nothing else. 

Now when you wish to market the 
honey, get some nice, new shipping- 
cases with glass on at least one side. 
Now take a board and saw it off so it 
will just fit inside of the case. Now 
take the paraffined parchment paper, 
and make a pan by folding it over this 
board, and turning the covers, and 
you have a nice pan for the bottom of 
your shipping-case to catch any pos- 
sible drip. This paper can be had very 
cheaply, and answers the purpose bet- 
ter than anything I ever saw. 


Grade the Honey. 


Now when you get an order, or wish 
to make a shipment, grade the honey, 
so it will run even in each case, and so 
that the sections next to the glass will 
be a fair sample of the whole. If the 
cases hold two tiers high of sections, 
put a paper between them, and a few 
layers of old newspapers on top. Nail 
on the top with small wire-nails. Cut 
outa stencil brand, and that parch- 
ment paper is just the thing to cut it 
out of, «This side up. Keep out of 
wet and sun.” Stencil this on top of 
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the case. The kind of honey and your 
address should be on one end, and the 
party to whom you wish to send it on 
the other. Common shoe blacking 
will do for stenciling. Honey packed 
in this way will go as safely by freight 
as by express, at about a quarter of 
the cost. 


A Hive on the Scales. 


On June 28 I placed a strong swarm 
on scales to see how fast honey was 
coming in, and found they gathered 
8 pounds the first day. On July 4, 
when basswood was in full bloom, they 
gathered 15 pounds, and on the 5th 18 
pounds. From that date they began 
to drop off, till now they gather but a 
pound or two per day. What puzzled 
me at first was, that in the morning I 
would find that they had lost about a 
pound, but that was easily accounted 
for by evaporation. 


Then I was surprised to find that up 
to noon they would gain nothing at all, 
but this, too, was easily explained by 
the weight of the bees absent in the 
fields. These experiments are not only 
interesting, but valuable, as showing 
about how much honey is being gath- 
ered, and how fast sections and cases 
must be given. Thus we found that 
from June 28 to July 8 the bees in our 
apiary were bringing in more than 
1,000 pounds per day. Of course this 
does not all go into the sections, as a 
certain amount is consumed by the 
bees. I am satisfied, however, that 
many bee-keepers failed in not giving 
room fast enough. 

Milan, Ills. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Oct. 11—12.—Northwestern, at Chicago, Ills. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, sSec., Flint, Mich. 
Oct. 23, 24.—Union, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 
Dec. 4-6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
sabe Kk. F. Holtermann, Sec., Romney, Ont. 
May 2.—Susquehanna Co.. at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M, Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Beginning in Bee-Keeping. 
Mrs. J. M. Null, Miami, Mo., on Sept. 
17, 1889, writes : 

Since Aug. 10 I have been the happy 
possessor of an apiary ; and could any 
one know how long and ardently such 
a state of things have been wished for 





by myself, then, and then only, could 
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be realized how proud I am; but I 
shall not remain so very long, unless I 
can make a success of bee-keeping. 
My bees are Italians (110 colonies) ; 
and have produced 16,000 pounds of 
extracted white clover honey this sea- 
son, under the manipulation of Mr. T. 
A. Anderson, their previous owner, 
who seemed too modest to report, but 
I think they deserve praise, even 
though their manager seeks not fame. 
The bees have on hand 6,000 pounds of 
fall honey, and are still working. 

I should like to hear the remainder 
of that man’s story, who improvised a 
Christmas tree (see page 522) on the 
spur of the moment. It was real 
amusing. Give us the benefit of 
another laugh. Mrs. Harrison spoke 
of a high board-fence as protection to 
passing teams, ete.; will she please 
state how high such a fence should 
be? and what kind would be best ? 
Would it have to be tight ? 





Bees in Good Condition.—B. F. 
Pratt, Dixon, Ills., on Sept. 16, says : 





Bees have done well here this year. 
I had 6 colonies in the spring, and I 
now have 25. I have taken 700 pounds 
of honey, and all of my bees are in 
good condition for winter. 








Good Average Per Colony. 
Arthur F. Brown, Huntington, Fla., on 
Sept. 19, 1889, says : 


Bees are doing well. I expect a 
good harvest from the fall bloom, 
which is just opening. - My 3 best col- 
onies, up to date, have given 96, 97, 
and 103 pounds of comb honey ; 82 
pounds was the average for the whole 


apiary. 





Nameless Bee-Disease.— Alonzo 
Skinner, Mesa, Ariz., on Sept. 17, 
1889, writes : 


Mr. Thielmann’s article, on page 
584, seems to demand further explana- 
tion from me. In reply, I would say 
that some of the colonies that were 
affected last season, were purchased 
from other parties, and some of them 
were here at the time when the first 
one was affected. I would further 
state that I do a good deal of work 
with other people’s bees, and I found 
quite a number of colonies affected 
last summer, but have only found one 
colony affected this summer, and that 
was my own. I feel positive that the 
so-called ‘‘nameless  bee-disease” 


comes from nothing but a lack of salt 
in their food, and I think that if bee- 
keepers would place salt where the 
bees could have access to it, it would 
do a great deal of good. 
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Superiority of Florida Honey. 
—John Craycraft, Altoona, Fla., on 
Sept. 11, 1889, writes : 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has 
been with us so long that I donot wish 
to part company with it. Its words of 
advice are good and timely, and much 
of the correspondence is a delight, but 
some of it is not necessary or applica- 
ble to this climate. My crop of honey 
was fair—8 gallons per colony, and as 
fair a grade and as good as could be 
wished for. I have only 20 colonies, 
but I obtained 160 gallons of honey, 
and all sold at $1.00 per gallon. I 
could sell a great deal more of such 
honey. My bees are along the St. 
Johns river at St. Francis. The honey 
gathered along the river is of the very 
best kind—far superior to the honey 
out on the pine lands. This I know 
from experience, by having bees in 
both places. I do not want to see 
Florida honey classed as ‘Southern 
honey,” and sold at a price as such is 
usually sold. The orange-blossom 
honey, the wild grape-vine honey, and 
the palmetto honey, cannot be sur- 
passed by clover or linden. 








Susquehanna Co., Convention. 
—H. M. Seeley, Harford, Pa., on Sept. 
16, 1889, writes : 


The Susquehanna County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association fhet at New Milford, 
Pa., on Sept. 14, 1889, with only a 
small number present. The following 
subjects were freely discussed: How 
to prevent an increase of stock; and 
how to prepare bees for winter. The 
honey-crop was reported light, with 
bees working on honey-dew to some 
extent. The next meeting will be 
held at the Exchange Hotel, at Hop- 
bottom, Pa., on Saturday, May 2, 1889. 








“ e 
Foul Brood.—Mr. G. F. Davidson, 
Fairview, Tex., on Sept. 26, 1889, 


writes : 


I very much fear that foul brood is 
among my bees, although I cannot 
tell, as I never saw any bees affected 
with it. I have about 100 colonies, 
and have not bought any queens from 
the North on account of this disease, 
though there has been considerable 
foul brood around San Antonio, some 
30 miles distant. I will describe, as 
nearly as I can, the way my bees are 
affected. 

In early spring I had one colony 
that showed a brown, sticky substance 
on the alighting-board, and on the 
ground in front of the hive. The col- 
ony soon perished. I gave the combs 
to other colonies, and about two 
months ago I noticed the same thing 
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in front of another hive. In the mean- 
while, I had read several articles in 
the BEE JOURNAL on foul brood and 
its symptoms; I examined the hive, 
and found dead larve in all stages in 
the cells, though it was perfectly white, 
and had no offensive smell, and no 
concave cell-caps, as described in the 
BEE JOURNAL. I destroyed this col- 
ony immediately, and burned the 
combs and frames. Now I have 
another colony affected in the same 
manner; they drag out the larve and 
bees ready to hatch, in front of the 
hive, clean and white without any 
smell. I treated them with strong 
brine, and in about two hours I went 
to the hive, and the ground in front 
was black with dead and dying bees. 
They looked as theugh they were 
gorged with honey. Upon mashing 
them, I found it to be thick, yellow 
matter, very much like pollen. I will 
wait until I get information from some 
one of experience, before doing any- 
thing more. 


Light Crop of Honey.—C. E. 
Woodward, Xenia, Ohio, on Sept. 23, 
1889, says: 


The honey crop in the southern sec- 
tion of Ohio is very light this season, 
owing to thedrouth. Bee-keepers will 
not realize half acrop. Swarming has 
been the order of the day. Bees are 
mostly in good condition. The fall 
crop amounts to nothing. 
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Castor-Oil Plant.— Dr. G. W. 
Bristline, Mount Pleasant, Texas, on 
Sept. 21, 1889, writes : 


Can any of the readers of the Bre 
JOURNAL give information as to the 
value of castor-oil plant as a honey, 
plant? It grows very well here, and 
the bees work on the bloom from its 
first appearance in Juve until frost, 
and last year they were gathering pol- 
len from it after Christmas. It is not 
planted here for market, and I have 
only a limited number, so I cannot tell 
as toits value for honey, but the bees 
will not leave it for any other flower ; 
and they work all day, over and over 
again, crowding each other off the 
bloom. Will some one living in a 
locality where it is cultivated for mar- 
ket, please give us this information ? 





Getting Bees Out of Supers. 
J. M. Burtch, Morrison, Ills., on Sept. 
19, 1889, writes ; 

On page 600, James Heddon says: 


‘« The bee-keeper is away behind the 
times at present who does not get the 








bees all out of his supers before he 





confer a favor upon myself and other 
‘*away behind ” bee-keepers, if he will 
tell us how to get them out; or, better, 
give us the most approved method of 
removing surplus cases. I have tried 
two methods—one, that of smoking 
them down, which is not successful, as 
frequently they will not budge, no 
matter how hard you smoke them ; the 
other, that of raising the cover or the 
case, on a cold night, which is more 
successful, but is too cruel to be 
practiced. 

[We asked Mr. Heddon to reply to 
the foregoing, but he says that the 
method of getting the bees out of the 
supers before they are taken from the 
hives is not his invention, and the in- 
ventor does ‘* not wish to have it pub- 
lished at present, if ever.”—Eb.] 





Flowing with Milk and Honey 
—Daniel Sheldon, Strawberry Point, 
Iowa, on Sept. 24, 1889, says : 


Bee-keepers in this part of the State 
are well satisfied with the results of 
the season. Truly this part of the 
Iowa dairy-belt is ‘*a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” Bees have swarmed 
profusely, favoring those who wanted 
an increase of colonies. They have 
stored honey in the greatest abundance. 
Those problems in bee-keeping which 
looked so hard, look easier now, after 
reading the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for two years. My son shot a king- 
bird lately ; it was crammed with bees. 





Golden-Rod as a Honey-Pliant. 
—wW. A. Harris, New York, N. Y., on 
Sept. 23, 1889, writes : 


I notice on page 585, an article by 
Mr. Eugene Secor, relative to the 
‘*golden-rod” being ‘over-rated ; this 
has long been my opinion. Would it 
not be worth while to call for an ex- 
pression of opinion in the Bee Jour- 
NAL, as to its value as a honey-pro- 
ducer? Mr. Doolittle said to me some 
years ago, that he **had never ob- 
tained a pound of honey from golden- 
rod, to his knowledge.” In this locality 
the whole country is covered with it, 
yet we very rarely see a single bee on 
it, or find any honey being brought 
into the hives. We have two varieties 
here only—perhaps some of the other 
varieties may produce nectar while 
these may not. I have watched it for 
many seasons, in the hope of its pro- 
ducing in some year, but Ihave always 
been disappointed. I wish it were 
otherwise, as it is so abundant. 


[Yes; let us have a general expres- 
sion of opinion on the subject. 


We 





takes them from the hive.” He will 


want the facts.—Ep. ] 
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BEE JOURNAL, 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 








Business Rotices. 


eee ~ 


Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


If Wou Live near une post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller's Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 544x5,. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000, 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JoURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 








A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘“‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 


or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST | i 


column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: | 


Price of both. Club | 
The American Bee Journal .......1 00... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.....200.... | 
Bee-K: ’ Guid . 


| 

eepers’ Guide......... .150.. 

Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.. 
The Apiculturist ........... foe Sa 5 

Bee-Keepers’ Advance ....... 1 50.... 

Bee Journal......... 200.... 

Canadian Honey Producer. ..140.... 

The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 65.... | 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 


and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Kee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 
Farmer’ 


Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inte as Se 
Toronto Globe (weekly)....... 
How to Pecgngate Fruit...... 
History of National Society.. 
American Poultry Journal... ea 


Do not send to us for sample copies | 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 








Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—White clover and linden 1-lbs., fancy, 
4@15c.; good, 13@14c.; dark, i12c ; the same in 2-lbs., 
13@i4c.; dark,12c. Extracted, white, 8c.; dark. 7c. 
Demand is good. Sales large for this time of year. 
Sep. 27. HAMBLIN & BEAK®S, 514 Walnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HONEY.—That in the comb is now arriving and 
the demand is increasing accordingly. ‘Uhe outlook 


| is still favorable for good prices for fancy honey.— 


We quote fancy honey in neat crates as follows: 1- 

lbs., white, 17@18¢c.; 2-ibs., 14@15c. ; buckwheat 1-/bs. 

12@13¢c.; 2-lbs , 10@1iec. Off grades of all kinds gen- 

erally ate 2 cts. rn eye pe clover, nbc. 

orange blossom, 7 Sc.; off grades, per gal.,60@70c 
BEESWAX. Daina 2aixe, 

Sep.5. WALKER & MoCORD, 32 & 34 8. Water St. 


DENVER 
HONEY.—We quote : In one-lb. sections. 16@18c.; 
off colors, 14@iéc. Extracted, 7@8c. 

BEESW 20@2: 


Sep. 20. j. M. CLARK COM. ©O., 1421 15th 8t. 


NEW YORK. 

HONE Y.-—Extracted, white clover, basswood, or- 
ange bloom and California, 8c.; buckwheat, 6c.; 
common Southern, 60@7\c, per gallon. Comb honey, 
fancy white 1-Ibs., Itec.; fair i-lbs., 14c.; fancy white 
2-1bs., 14c.; fair 2-Ibs.. 11@12¢.; buckwheat 1-lbs., 10 
@lic. Demand is good for fancy white 1-!bs., un- 
glassed or in paper boxes. 

BEESW AX.— 23@24c. 


| Sep.16. ¥F.G.STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water 8t. 


CHICAGO, 

HONE Y.—It is arriving freely and we note some 
little accumulation, but all will be wanted later on. 
White clover |-lbs, according to style of package 
and appearance, 13@15c. Dark 1-lbs., 10@1ic.; 2-Ibs., 
8@9Cc. xtracted is in light demand, values ranging 
from 6@8c., depending upon the style of package, 
quality, ete. 

BEES W AX.—25c. 

Sep. 21. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—lIt is selling slowly yet, but with colder 
weather we look for more active trade. Market is 
well supplied with honey, it being in many hands. 
In lots it car.not be sold at Over 13@14c., and in cases 
even less, if not in first-class condition. Extracted, 
6@8c.; white clover and basswood, in kegs and bar- 


rels, 7c. 
BEESW AX,—25c. R. A. BURNETT 
Sep. 10. 161 South Water 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONE Y.—New crop is coming in slowly, and sells 
at 14@15c. for comb. 


BEEBWAX.—23c. 

Aug. 21. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—We quote : Choice white clover comb, 
12@12‘ec.; fair, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@8¢c, Extracted, in 
barrels, 5@5%¢c.; in cans, 6@64¢c. 

BEESW —24c. for orime. 

Aug. 21. D.GoTUTT & CO., Commercial St. 
NEW YORE. 


HONtY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 16c.; 2- 
Ibs., I4c. Off grades about 2c. per Ib. less. Buck- 
wheat 1-lbs., 11@12c.; 2-lbs.,.9@10c. Extracted bass- 
wood and clover, 8c.; orange bloom, &8c.; California 
amber, 7@7\¢c.3 buckwheat, 6@6\¢c.; Southern, 65@ 
70c. per gallon 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
Sep. 10. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


RORTON 

HONEY.—Receipts have been a little in excess of 
sales, and there has been a disposition on the part 
of some to reduce prices. We quote : 1-lbs., 16@18c.; 
2-lbs.. 16@17c. Extracted is stronger in price, and 
promises to be even higher, the market being from 


honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the | 5@% 


name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

B00 haben 27227278300 3.00 3.50 

1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 
a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 








Having a Few extra sets of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for the years 1887 | 
and 1888, we will supply both these years, | 
and 1889 and 1890, for $3.00, until all are sold. 
Or we will send 1888, 1889 and 1890 for $2.50, 
all by mail, postage paid. These are very | 
valuable, and those who have not yet read 
them should lose no time in securing them. 


BEEBSWAX.—None on hand. 
Sep.23. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.--We quote extracted at 5@&8c. per !h. 
Comb, 11@16c. Demand fair forall kinds. Arrivals 
of extracted are good, while good comb honey 
is scarce in this market. 

BEKSW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. fo 
200d to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Sep. 11. UC. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Centra! Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.~—It is selling very slowly at 14c. for 1-Ib. 
white comb, and the prospects are for lower prices. 
We have been trying to hold the market to 14@15c., 
but parties in lowa and Illinois are offering and sel- 
ling white 1-lbs. at 12@124¢c., delivered here and at 
other points in Kansas. eceipts are large,and in 
order to sell we will have to meet these prices.— 


| Extracted, white, steady at 7@8c.; amber, 5@6c. 


BEES W AX.—20c. 
Sep. 14. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—New crop is coming in and of very fine 
quality. Demand is fair and values easy. Choice 
white 1-lbs,, 14@15c.; 2nd quality 1-lbs., 124%@l4c.; 
old 1-lbs., 10@i2ce. Extracted, white, in tins and 
pails, 8@8\<c.; in barrels and kegs, 7@8c. 

BEESW AX.—22@25c. 

Sep. 5. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
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Can You Believe It ?— 
plete works of Charles Dickens in 15 vol- 


The com- 


umes, or Waverley Novels in 12 volumes, 
both nicely bound in paper covers, are 
mailed to our subscribers, postage paid, with 
one year’s subscription—all for $2.10; or 
both Dickens’ Works and Waverley Novels 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL till Dee. 
31, 1890, for $3.00. No one who sees them 
can understand how they can be produced 
at that price, including postage ! 

It pays to be a subscriber to our papers, 
for none will be sold at that price to any one 
but subscribers. ‘They cannot be sent to 
any foreign country at that price. These 
books will be sent as a premium, postage 
paid, for four subscribers at one dollar each. 

As each set will be ordered from and 
mailed by the publishers, there wil! be an 
interval of a week or ten days between the 
receipt of the money and the mailing. 
Complaints should be made if not received 

within twenty days. Complaints must be 
' made within five weeks to secure proper 
investigation. 





Advertisements. 


runte SF ESRF ERA ERS EAR AIS FPSO ISAS LENSES SENS 


JOR OA are | SEED. 
WHITFOR 
40A2t Arlington, Wash, Co., Nebr. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


yee marketing HONEY, and New York is 

bp good market. We make liberal advances 
in CASH on Consignments, sell quickly at 
highest obtainable market prices, and pay the 
net proceeds immediately after the Honey 
has been sold. 


We charge 5 per cent. for Commission and 
Guarantee of Payment, and 5 cents on 
each Crate for Cartage, Storage, Labor and 
Fire Insurance. 

Please write to us full particulars as to 
Quality, Style of Packages, Gross and Net 
Weights. 

& Ship by freight to, 


F. G. STROHMEYVER & CO., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants, 
39A4t 122 Water St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GROUND CORK 
Packing Bees for Winter. 


rua consists of small pieces about the 
size of a pea, and is an excellent thing for 
packing Bees in winter. Prices: In original 
packages of 100 pounds, $4.00, measuring 14 
bushels.; smaller quantities, 10 cents r lb.; 

or a seamless sack, containing 15 lbs., 00. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


WE will allow a heavy discount on the 
Orders received this Fall and Winter. 
Estimates furnished, and correspondence so- 
licited. New Price-List ready Dec. ist, 
A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 
40Etf STERLING, Whiteside Co., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











NorthCarolina 


—OFFERS GREATER— 


Inducements to Settlers, 


THAN 


ANY OTHER STATE IN THE UNION, 


eo wants Vegetable and Fruit Farmers, 
Wood-Workers, Cattle and Poultry Breed- 
ers, Grain and Grass Farmers. 

Its Timber and Mineral resources are unsur- 

assed. Its Climate the finest in the World. 

his land of almost perpetual flowers, excels 
in Bee-Keeping, in Poultry-Raising, and in 
Fruit-Culture. 

&®” For full aN te send for specimen 
copy of 


OUR SOUTHERN HONE, 


a MONTHLY MAGAZINE, published by 
M. Hi. PRIDB, 


Member of the State Immigration Depart- 
ment, MOUNT HOLLY, Gaston Cos, N.C. 
40C3t—7M3t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





No.1 1, eK i .No. 2, $1.75.. .No. 3, $1.50. 
No. ay 1.25...No0.5 5, 1. 00.. .No.6, -65. 


Knife, $1.15 Oe 





_On receipt of the above price, 


SMOKERS 
KNIVES 


will ,. sent postpaid. Descriptive Circulars 
will be sent on receipt of request card. 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON SMOKERS are 
staple tools, and have been used Ten Vears 
without complaint, and are the only stove- 
wood, clear-smoke Bee-Smokers. No giving 
out. No fussing. No going out. No vexation. 

Address, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 

S2Atf ABRONIA, Allegan Co., MICH. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 


For Circulars, apply to 


CHARLES F. MUTH & 8ON 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCIN NATI, oO. 


P. 8.—8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 














60 SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 


allowed each month. Steady em ploy- 


mentat home or traveling. No solicitin 
Duties delivering and making collections. No Posta 
Cards. Address with stamp, HAF ER & CO., Piqua,O. 


36A26t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


(ye $3.00 a Colony for BEES in frame 
hives — all straight combs, with enough 
stores for wines: Must be sold within the next 
15 Days. w. A 5 
40Alt A OCREVILLE.” Lewis Co., N. Y. 








| RERUM COGNOSCERE ¢ CAUSAS, 


0 know the Causes of Things is the 

key to Success in any ludestey If you 
wish to succeed in the Bee-Business, you 
must read and become acquainted with the 
most Successful Methods of Bee-Management 
and Honey-Production. 


LANGSTROTHS WORK, 


REVISED BY DADANT, 


Contains the result of practical experience 
with Bees. It gives the Physiol of the 
Bee, with numerous Quotations from the 
latest Scientific Writers, the Description of 
the best Hives, Directions for the Proper 
Management and Handling of Bees ; the most 
Practical Methods of Queen-Rearing gs 
Swarming (Natural and Artificial), with con- 
trolling methods ; instructions on Establish- 
ing Apiaries, Transferring, Shipping, vane. 
Feeding, Winterin ne the it methods of pro- 
ducing Comb and Extracted Honey, the 
Handling an Harvesting of ay ah the Mak- 
ing of Comb Foundation, &c. 

The instructions for the ER of 
Beeswax are alone worth the price of the 
Book, to many bee-keepers who waste a part 


/ of their Wax in Rendering it. 


—_ “the most complete ever pub- 
lished,” 8 shortly to be published in _ 
French, Mealinn and German Langu 
Practical European Apiarists. It is ey ighiy 
recommended by all publishers of Bee-Lites. 
ature in the Old World as well as in New. 

Cloth aK ey 550 P 199 ey - 
ings, 19 Full-Page Pilates. Gilt front and k. 
This book is an Ornament to any ari 

Price: By Express, $1.85. By Mail, 
paid, $2.00. pecial prices to alers eho 
wish to advertise it it in their Circulars. 

= We also offer for Sale, 


40,000 Lbs. of Honey 


of our Crop of 1889 ; 


25 Tons of Comb Foundation 


Smokers, Bee-Veils of + no ai Material, &c. 
Send for Circular. Address, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILLS. 


SECTIONS ! SECTIONS! SECTIONS ! 


E are now offering our No. 1 V-Groove 
fections in lots of , at $3 per 1,000; 
No. 2 Sections at $2 per 1, 000. For prices on 
Foundation, Hives, Shipping-Crates, &c -, &C., 
send for Price List. Address, 
Baccenarn Bi ee "& Co. 
(Successors er 
31Atf NAPPANEE, in. 


Mention the American Bes Journal. 


50 Hybrid Queens, 


J yey ty under the Swarming Impulse— 
for Sale at 50 cents each. 

G@™ 12-lb. ryt me pny in the flat, no 
giass—10 for 75 cents.; A petty 24-pound 
Shipping-Cases, 10 for ‘si. $12 per 100. 

Address, J. M. KINZIE, 
ROCHESTER, Oakland Co., MICH. 


BEE KEEPERS 


Should send for my circu- 
lar. It describes the best 
Hives, the best Cases, the 
best Feeders and the best 
Methods. Address, 


J. M. SHUCK, 
a DES MOINES, IOWA. 
1Al 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Send 75 Cents tor my Book, entitled—“A 


bs gad ‘fpone the Bees;’ 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 


DR. ©. ©. 
20Atf RENGO, ILLS. 








20Aly 














Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Mention the American =e Journal. 
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